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THE METAPHYSICAL INFIDELITIES OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY * 


HE behavior of psychologists, who study behavior, is more per- 
plexing to a philosopher than the behavior that psychologists 
investigate. A psychological inquiry into the activities of psycholo- 
gists would be an enterprise interesting in the highest degree. Let 
me illustrate my point. 

I have a very good friend and colleague who is professionally 
known as a psychologist. He has a laboratory that is called the psy- 
chological laboratory. Presumably, the natural professional hab- 
itat of a psychologist would be a psychological laboratory. But for 
a number of years I have been perplexed by the fact that one can 
seldom find this psychologist friend of mine where you would expect 
to find him. Again and again, when wishing to consult him, I do not 
find him in the psychology laboratory, but am told that he is ‘‘some- 
where else.’? Sometimes this ‘‘somewhere else’’ means the physics 
laboratory ; sometimes the chemical laboratory ; sometimes the biolog- 
ical laboratory; sometimes the neurological, pathological, bio- 
chemical, or even the anatomical and physiological laboratories. 
There is a persistent rumor that this friend of mine, who is a psy- 
chologist, has been known to be in several of these laboratories at one 
and the same time. The most astounding aspect of these facts, how- 
ever, is this: My psychologist friend is no idle gossiper, poking his 
academic nose into other people’s academic businesses. On the con- 
trary, inquiry at the psychological laboratory invariably elicits the 
assurance that my friend is immured within physical or physiolog- 
ical, within chemical or anatomical walls, as a necessary consequence 
of the pursuit of strictly psychological enterprises. Strangely 
enough, this professional psychologist does not lose the esteem of 
colleagues, or even of dean and president. Clearly, he is a privileged 
person. Surely, no physicist would even confess to visiting the path- 
ological laboratory for professional reasons. A chemist who worked 
frequently in the anatomical laboratory would be as subject to ad- 
ministrative discipline as he would be were he a bigamist. Some 


1 Presidential Address before the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, April 10, 1936, Atlanta, Ga. 
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time ago it happened that the chemists requested research assistance 
from this remarkable psychological colleague of mine. The chemists 
did their best to keep this a secret—but when the news leaked out, 
it created a scandal. The chemists were shamefaced—only the phi- 
Josophers chuckled with glee. The discomfiture of the chemists, 
queerly enough, did not affect our psychologist. His reputation as a 
scientist increased despite the uneasiness of chemist and biologist, of 
pathologist, anatomist, and physiologist. 

It is true, of course, that now and then this psychologist of mine is 
found within the psychological laboratory. But a psychological lab- 
oratory, with psychologists in it, is a challenge to one’s understand- 
ing. Only an electrical engineer could possibly feel at home in one 
portion of this psychological laboratory ; only a pharmacologist could 
be trusted with such an array of bottles; only an anatomist could be 
comfortable in surroundings so replete with models and fragments 
of unpleasant human interiors. One division of the psychological 
laboratory seems devised for the delight of all the children in the 
neighborhood—it contains a collection of chickens, white rats, rabbits, 
and monkeys together with a collection of smells that would chal- 
lenge the adequacy of classifications and smell-prisms. It is no won- 
der that today the prudent student of philosophy, suspecting a 
satanic unholiness in psychology, seeks refuge in the serene purity of 
mathematics and mathematical physics. Although physicists have 
laboratories, and make a great ado concerning the distinction be- 
tween the mathematical and the experimental physicists, the student 
of philosophy finds a quality of child-like innocence characteristic of 
physicists. Even biologists appear to possess a certain coherency of 
program. But the graduate student of philosophy, should he elect 
psychology as his minor, is utterly bewildered. At one moment he 
feeds white rats; at another he thinks he is consulting an oculist ; at. 
still another he wonders by what magic he has become a medical stu- 
dent with all of the medical student’s malodorousness. In the end he 
concludes that his plight is hopeless—he can never know enough of 
physics, chemistry, biology, anatomy, physiology, neurology, elec- 
trical engineering, and animal husbandry to secure a doctorate with 
psychology as the minor. Mathematical physics is a less formidable 
choice. 

Experiences such as these have disturbed me. A _ philosopher 
likes a neat and orderly world. He is consoled by the ancients who 
asserted that it was the function of the flute-player to play the flute 
and of the carpenter to work with wood. Equally, the world seems 
tolerable when we are told that it is the function of the physicist to 
pursue physics, and of the biologist to study the phenomena of life. 
The life of my psychological friend, however, is both a source of won- 
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der and of anxiety. He is a flute-player that works in wood, a phy- 
sician that functions as engineer, a charioteer that drives, not horses, 
but white rats. He is a jack of all trades, yet, paradoxically, he en- 
joys an increasing reputation as a scientist. Like a sailor, he seems 
to have a sweetheart in every port—but I am constantly alarmed lest 
the fact should become known. Unkind persons may regard this ex- 
traordinary plurality of fidelities as a set of infidelities justifying 
a dozen suits for alienation of affection. 

Pondering these experiences, and stimulated by my love for my 
friend, this psychologist, it occurred to me to ask: just what is meant 
when my friend is professionally designated as a ‘‘psychologist’’? 
It is of little consolation to be assured that he is a psychologist be- 
cause he does what psychologists do. This merely multiplies my anx- 
ieties for I have a number of friends who are psychologists. Psy- 
chologists may not appear to be upset by perplexities and anxieties 
such as mine. Secretly, however, I believe they are bothered. A 
man is known, it is said, by the company he keeps. What, then, is 
known of psychologists when we observe the unprincipled way in 
which they keep the company of a heterogeneous collection of scien- 
tists? What other scientists will do from day to day is fairly pre- 
dictable. No such prediction is possible with respect to psychologists. 
Academically, one never knows what to do with psychologists and 
their psychology. Anyone who has attempted to determine the 
academic affiliations of psychology will realize this. Suggest that, 
since psychology is a laboratory science, it may be grouped with 
physics and chemistry : physicists and chemists are shocked. Suggest 
that psychology be grouped with the biological sciences : the biologists 
will have none of it. Suggest that psychology be organized with phi- 
losophy: the pyschologists are affronted. Suggest that psychology 
be allied with the social sciences: economists and sociologists are un- 
easy lest the tail come to wag the dog. Psychology, forlorn in its 
isolation, flirts with every science—and is repudiated by every object 
of its immodest approaches. <A student of philosophy, puzzled as I 
am puzzled, must wonder what will explain the disturbing facts con- 
cerning psychologists and their psychologies. 

Before this audience, in which psychologists predominate, it seems 
courteous to blame philosophy for the predicaments of psychology. 
I am indeed confident that philosophy is responsible—or rather, that 
a conflict of philosophies is to blame. 

It is my contention that psychology, in the modern world, is the 
result of an impossible effort to be, at one and the same time, Aris- 
totelean and Cartesian. Let me omit the intricate qualifications that 
historical accuracy would require. Science, of course, always rests 
upon a more or less recognized metaphysics. Even when it openly 
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repudiates metaphysics, it does this, and can do this, only by the tacit 
assumption of a philosophical position. Psychology, in the seven- 
teenth century, was supplied with an inherited metaphysics. But in 
this same century, it proceeded to accept a new metaphysics, that of 
Descartes, without wholly renouncing its inheritance. In the course 
of time, psychologists, who had never before existed as such, came 
into being as a new species of inquiring rational souls. It was due 
to Descartes, principally and ultimately, that psychology achieved 
the dignity of academic and scientific independence. Finally there 
appeared appropriate academic titles, and laboratories and activities 
correlated with these titles. Psychology acquired an astounding 
vogue. For a while it appeared that the problems vexing humanity 
would be solved by psychology. Plato, it seems, had been mistaken: 
not kings who are philosophers and philosophers who are kings, but 
kings who are psychologists and psychologists who are kings—these 
would bring order to the state and peace to our souls. To the psy- 
chologist were to be confided the problems of education, of society, 
of political life, and of morality. Even the religious leaders looked 
toward psychology with new hope, and the fathers of undergraduates 
felt assured that their sons would become leaders of industry if only 
they would study general psychology. Hopes like these still linger. 
The World, it may be, is such that it is the function of the flute-player 
to heal the sick, and of the physician to play the flute. But the stu- 
dent of philosophy can not concede this. Of a surety, Descartes 
would never admit it. 

In all this development. psychology explicitly disavowed meta- 
physics. Some proclaimed that they would write a psychology 
without a soul. Others cast envious glances at biology, but were un- 
easy lest psychology and psychologists might disappear within that 
capacious maw. Still others, recognizing that the sub-conscious 
might provide a retreat into which no one could safely follow, sought 
refuge within its gloomy caverns. Another group, following the lead 
of medical science, turned to the animals in order that they might 
understand man. But in all these adventures metaphysics was ex- 
plicitly disavowed. Despite the disavowal, however, the pursuers of 
psychology surreptitiously retained a vast amount of metaphysical 
ideas. Many of these ideas were of Cartesian origin. Cartesian meta- 
physics, indeed, was conserved in a large portion of psychological 
terminology. At the same time, it is equally true that psychology 
continually revolted against Descartes. From time to time, feeling 
restive, the psychologist has secretly reverted to a tradition that be- 
gan with Aristotle. The history of modern psychology, if one may be 
permitted a condensed summary of what is too intricate for con- 
densed representation, is a conflict between Descartes and Aristotle. 
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Somewhere—in some psychological textbook, I think—I read a state- 
ment to the effect that there is one problem concerning which psy- 
chologists never agree. This problem is that of defining psychology 
itself—of determining what psychology is with respect to subject- 
matter. This seems to be an accurate statement. The reason for its 
accuracy is easily determined: inconsistency, conflict, within the im- 
plicit metaphysical foundations of psychology, are expressed in the 
inability of psychologists to define their problem. If psychology be 
in a parlous state, the fault is metaphysical. It is not the case that 
the psychologists are too metaphysical. On the contrary, they are 
insufficiently metaphysical to fix upon a single metaphysical foun- 
dation. Consciously innocent of metaphysics, they unconsciously 
cherish an extraordinary assortment of metaphysical ideas. 

The consequences of this commingling of metaphysical ideas are 
too complicated for present analysis. Social obligations impose upon 
me limitations that I may not disregard. I propose, therefore, to deal 
with selected aspects of the total situation, requesting my patient 
audience to make the necessary qualifications. I do not wish to de- 
fend Cartesian metaphysics. I do not claim that Descartes provides 
a better foundation for psychology than does Aristotle. Whether 
Deseartes provided the metaphysical foundations for modern sci- 
ence—or the extent of his influence in determining these foun- 
dations—are questions too elaborate for present treatment. It is my 
contention, however, that psychology can not be both Cartesian and 
Aristotelean. But this, in a word, is precisely what modern psy- 
chology has attempted to accomplish. 

To make clear my contention, let us ask what modern psychology 
would be, provided that it were faithful to Cartesian philosophical 
principles. A picture of an ideal fidelity to Descartes will by con- 
trast reveal the extent to which psychology has been secretly unfaith- 
ful, while in appearance so faithful. Now the outcome of Cartesian 
metaphysies defined two sets of natural events as the total subject- 
matter for scientific inquiry. It must be insisted that each set is 
natural. One set of things or events are modalities of material sub- 
stance: temporal and also spatial designation is essential to the dis- 
tinction of one of these events from another. Let us call these, 
matter-events. The other set of natural events are modalities of 
substantial souls. It is characteristic of these events that their pos- 
sessors are aware of them. Moreover, they are temporal events, but 
non-spatial. Let us call these, soul-events. According to a literal 
Cartesianism, the irreducibility of one set of events to the other is a 
fundamental characteristic of the whole of nature. Now psychology, 
after Descartes, may have come to neglect the concept of substance. 
It did not deliberately seek to maintain a consistent Cartesian point 
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of view. Nevertheless, psychology conserved in its terminology, in 
the setting of its enterprises, this metaphysical framework—not with 
consistency and not without continual heresies in the direction of 
Aristotle—but with all qualifications, conserve this framework it did, 

On the Cartesian foundation, there are only two possible natural 
sciences. The one is the universal science of those things or events 
that are modalities of matter. The other is the universal science of 
those things or events, equally natural, that are modalities of spirit- 
ual substance. In the latter case, there is a plurality of substantial 
entities, in the former but one. Nature, however, is exhaustively in- 
ventoried when the totality of events that are spatio-temporal and 
involve motion is added to the totality of events that are temporal 
but not spatial and are also not phenomena of motion. The one 
science we may describe as universal physics, or matter-science; the 
other, for the time being, we may call soul-science. There are no 
others. 

The implications of this are of incredible importance for the his- 
tory of modern science—for its total tragi-comedy. Modern matter- 
science, omitting soul-science for the moment, has of course been 
unfaithful to Descartes in devious ways, and Descartes himself, in 
some degree, is responsible for the infidelity. But I insist that psy- 
chology has continually assumed that matter-science is what Descartes 
defined it to be. Omitting the infidelities, whether of science or of 
Descartes, let us define the science of matter as it must be if con- 
structed on Cartesian foundations. To assert that there can be but 
one matter-science is not a mere gesture but a fateful principle. It 
implies that there is but one general type of thing or event within the 
totality of the spatio-temporal-locomotory world. The kiss of two 
lovers and the kiss of two billiard balls are phenomena of an identical 
nature. In the exhaustive analysis of the one nothing is needed that 
is not needed in the analysis of the other. There is no hierarchy of 
events, and no hierarchy of sciences. We must avoid confusion here. 
In Cartesian terms, the kiss of lovers is not a physical event plus 
something else. It is a physical event—a matter-event—and nothing 
else. The phenomena of life are not built up as a superstructure on 
a system of physical events. The phenomena of life are matter-events 
and nothing else; they express the nature of matter just as fully but 
no more fully, than non-living events. He who studies digestion, or 
brains, or animal behavior, studies events identical in principle with 
the events that occur when water washes away a stone. This is, lit- 
erally, what a faithful Cartesian must say. Modern science, in fact, 
because it is unfaithful to Descartes, does continually reject this 
point of view. Therefore modern science becomes a plurality of 
sciences—a plurality of sciences, whose inter-relations are indeter- 
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minate, with subject-matters neither identical nor definitely segre- 
gated, with a multitude of hypotheses possessing no common denomi- 
nator. Various types of things or events are distinguished, and 
special principles are invoked for explanatory purposes. Of course, 
it is conceded that the various sciences should be consistent with one 
another, as well as internally self-consistent. But no one science de- 
termines the meaning of consistency. Biological hypotheses, al- 
though supplementary to the hypotheses of physics, are more than 
particularizations or applications of the latter. The plurality of the 
sciences implies a pluralism within the facts. The physical world 
may be one. But it is not one in a Cartesian sense. Indeed, there 
are literally many worlds—that of biology, for example, and that of 
physics and chemistry. Possibly in the biologists’ world you can 
apply physics—but biology adds something to physics. In the total 
set of modern sciences, there are as many sciences as there are discrim- 
inable bodies of what is called fact. But this is the word of Aristotle, 
not of Descartes—although the Aristotelean word is incoherently 
enunciated. 

If we are faithful to Descartes—please observe that I am far from 
urging this—there can be no plurality of the sciences. In Cartesian 
terms, matter-events are essentially identical. The various so-called 
sciences are not sciences at all; they are mere divisions of labor, con- 
veniences, within a single science. They are chapters of physics. 
Biology, neurology, physiology—these are not sciences; they are not 
applications of physics; they are physics, incidental portions of a 
single matter-science. 

Let us continue to play the role of a faithful Cartesian, and in- 
quire: How can one matter-event differ from another? How can 
events in animal brains differ from events in daffodils, and how can 
events in daffodils differ from events within the stars? How does the 
kiss of lovers differ from the kiss of two billiard balls? The answer 
of our imaginary faithful Cartesian is simple in principle: these 
events can differ only in the sense in which the modalities of matter 
may vary. Nothing can happen within matter that does not express 
the constitutive essence of matter. The essential nature of any event 
is nothing more than a limited modality of the essence of matter. If 
matter be what Descartes defined it to be, then in the measure in 
which we—matter-scientist or soul-scientist—stick to the definition, 
in that measure these differences are exhaustively described as modal- 
ities of extension. For Descartes, an event is either a soul-event or 
a matter-event. Moving bodies—whether lovers, daffodils, or stars— 
are sets of matter-events. The constitutive essence of matter is their 
common denominator. All differences are differences within a single 
constitutive essence. What happens in the cerebrum, what happens 
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in animal and vegetative organisms, what happens in stars—all of 
these are essentially, constitutively, identical. 

Common sense—modern scientific common sense—sometimes in- 
coherently expresses a radically different position. It affirms that 
physical nature contains sets of things or events that are not reduc- 
ible to other sets of events. Please note this departure from Carte- 
sianism. The latter divided nature into two portions—souls or 
immaterial nature and physical material nature. But this scientific 
common sense divides, not nature, but physical or material nature, 
into several sets of dissimilar events, perhaps mutually irreducible. 
In the final analysis, this opinion harks back to Aristotle. Sometimes 
the point is expressed, quite inadequately, by stating that one event 
is more complex than another. The kiss of lovers, for example, is 
thought to be more intricately conditioned than the kiss of billiard 
balls. Were Descartes faithful to his own principles, he could 
scarcely agree with this. Any mode of matter, in the Cartesian 
world, is conditioned by all the other modes of matter. There is as 
much history, but no more, back of the kiss of lovers as there is back 
of the contact of the billiard balls. Both are collisions fraught with 
unending consequences—consequences in matter. Common sense, 
scientific or otherwise, however, really means by this alleged differ- 
ence of complexity something more than it could signify in a Car- 
tesian world. The kiss of lovers, it is implied, involves principles 
over and above those involved in the case of the billiard balls—al- 
though the latter set of principles may be involved along with the 
more special set. (Parenthetically, we must observe that Descartes, 
inconsistently enough, would probably have admitted the souls of 
lovers as having something to do with the occurrence of the kiss. But 
we are not concerned with Descartes’ infidelities to himself.) Within 
modern matter-sciences, even if the influence of soul upon body be 
rejected, it still may be urged that one set of events—say the phe- 
nomena of life—can not be reduced to the principles that sufficiently 
render intelligible the collisions of billiard balls. Aristotle, for ex- 
ample, would urge that an event in the human brain involves the 
vegetative and animal souls; he would probably urge that these prin- 
ciples are not needed in order to render intelligible the behavior of 
inanimate objects. In this measure modern scientific common sense 
often becomes Aristotelean. 

A faithful Cartesian, particularly one who regarded the Cartesian 
definitions of matter and spirit as final achievements of the human 
intelleet—and many Cartesians did so regard them—must repudiate 
this Aristoteleanism. He must urge that all kisses—all contacts, all 
collisions—are resoluble into the very same elements. The infinitude 
of figures suffices to express the diversity of things. 'The whole of 
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Cartesian physics or matter-science starts here—and must say noth- 
ing inconsistent with this principle. Now the differences between 
geometrical figures are, after all, merely geometrical differences. The 
differences between one matter-event and another are merely matter- 
differences. Consider middle C sung by the human voice and middle 
C sounded by a perfect tuning fork. Let each be represented by a 
curve. The one line is highly complicated, we may say, while the 
other is a simple sine curve. Physically, if the lines be defined as 
motions of particles or as representations of the motions of particles, 
the one is as simple as the other. Mathematically, I believe, the more 
complicated curve can be resolved into simple sine curves by the 
Fourier analysis. Now, in Cartesian terms, the difference between 
the kiss of lovers and the kiss of billiard balls is quite analogous to 
the difference between the more intricate curve and the simpler curve. 
As curves are, after all, merely curves, so kisses, after all, are merely 
contacts, whether effected by lovers or ivory spheres. The classic 
case of the animals in Cartesianism proves that Descartes knew ex- 
actly what he was doing. The dog that howls when beaten—this is a 
modality of matter, a subject-matter for physics. We must not con- 
fuse theoretical and practical considerations. The mathematical 
analysis of the one event, a dog’s howling, might be practically more 
difficult than the analysis of the collision between billiard balls. 
Practically more difficult, we should add, within a given degree of 
approximation to an ideal exhaustiveness. From the point of view 
of a faithful Cartesian, however, the difference of the two cases re- 
flects nothing more than limitations that are human. Exactitude in 
an ideal sense is possible in neither case. Human resources are lim- 
ited—with respect to rational endowment, mathematical instrumen- 
talities, manipulative expertness, and possibilities of isolation of 
phenomena. If Descartes be metaphysically sound, then physics may 
be complete in principle long before matter-events have been cat- 
alogued and inventoried. In the Cartesian world—and one may 
well suspect that no such world exists—a biologist is merely a phys- 
icist who, by tacit agreement, confines his investigations to the phys- 
ics or matter-science of events occurring within what common sense 
would call plant and animal bodies. He is not an applied physicist : 
he is a physicist, and so are anatomists and chemists and neurologists 
and all the remainder of that motely crew. In the Cartesian world, 
psychologists only are not physicists—and if they know what they are 
doing, they will have no traffic with them. 

Let us look at the situation in another way. The Cartesian con- 
cept of matter is a filter applied to the totality of events in what a 
theologian might call Creation, including human souls within Cre- 
ation. Now what passes through this filter is that part of Creation 
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which is the material world, physical nature. What does not pass 
through this filter is excluded from the material world and completely 
from the purview of a universal science of matter-events. Again, I re- 
peat that I neglect all of Descartes’ inconsistencies. I recognize that 
he was puzzled by many things. How on earth a thing that did not 
pass through the filter—say a visual percept that is somehow ex- 
tended—could be a modality of an inextended spiritual substance and 
in Lockean terms nevertheless seem to resemble what does go through 
the filter—this, I am confident, puzzled Descartes no end. But after 
all, he had to accept the situation. What does not pass through the 
filter? Everything of which consciousness is aware. Descartes did 
not anticipate this conclusion ; but his followers recognized that it was 
unavoidable. Consciousness is consciousness of events within the 
soul, not of events within matter. Despite Cartesian wriggles to es- 
cape this, feelings, sensations, percepts, memories, images, all these 
are soul-events. They are delivered over, as subject-matter utterly 
beyond the jurisdiction of the matter-scientist, to the only other kind 
of scientist for which a Cartesian world provides, to wit, the psychol- 
ogist. The whole of what is apparently physical nature, but is not 
truly physical nature, belongs to psychologists. Observed kisses by 
lovers and billiard-balls, observed daffodils and stars, belong to the 
psychologist. Mysteriously enough, physicists are not animals with- 
out souls, or souls without bodies, but animals with souls. Thus phys- 
icists—matter-scientists—also see these things—but they have no 
right on earth as physicists to refer to them. Ideally, in a Cartesian 
world, physicists—matter-scientists—should be purely rational souls, 
unalloyed with vegetative and sensitive souls, who are cognizant of 
matter’s apparency only by rumor at second-hand and are assured 
of matter’s being by divine illumination only. Ideally, psychologists 
should be nutritive, animal, and rational souls for whom the existence 
of matter as such is indeed rumor, but a rumor that is idle and frivo- 
lous. Percepts, let us repeat, belong to the psychologist. Now I 
insist that modern psychology obtained its subject-matter by grate- 
fully seizing upon what did not pass through the Cartesian filter. 
They became students of sensations, percepts, emotions, and events 
of that type, that is, soul-events. To this degree psychologists have 
been dogmatically Cartesian. 

Let us imagine that psychologists, owing their very existence to 
Descartes, have been stubbornly faithful to him. Would they con- 
cern themselves with chemistry, neurology, biology? Obviously not. 
This would be scientific harlotry. Would they have laboratories? 
On the Cartesian foundations, I contend, a psychological laboratory 
is not only unnecessary—it is impossible. 

But at this point I hear a murmur of protest from my audience. 
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It may be urged that, in terms of Cartesianism itself, souls and mat- 
ter fall within one realm of nature. Common sense suggests that 
physics and psychics be related. Philosophical considerations con- 
cur. All of this I admit. But I reply that the problem so raised is 
utterly beyond the province of either of these two sciences, soul- 
science and matter-science. Common sense, of course, is convinced 
that perceived red and yellow roses differ, and that these specific 
differences are specifically related to equally specific differences in 
the matter-events that are the physicist’s electro-magnetic waves. 
The physicist, who unexpectedly turns out to be an animal with a 
perceiving soul, shares the conviction of common sense. He relates, 
quite absurdly, from the Cartesian point of view, wave lengths and 
spectral colors. Psychologists, with equal absurdity, relate yellow 
and red roses to brain-states, and then pursue the question farther 
afield. They become scientific gad-a-bouts, bobbing up first in one 
laboratory and then in another. All of this is true in fact. But in 
Cartesian terms, it is utterly without justification. The respective 
subject-matters of the two sciences do not faintly suggest this absurd 
behavior. Early Cartesians perceived the situation with admirable 
clarity. Neither psychologists nor physicists know anything about 
this business of correlating soul-events and matter-events. There is 
absolutely nothing within a matter-event to explain its correlation 
with one soul-event rather than another. There is absolutely nothing 
in the nature of a soul-event to justify the search for a systematically 
correlated matter-event. Indeed, no matter-event and no soul-event 
is ever repeated—at least this seems to be the case. To correlate the 
same with the same when nothing is ever the same appears extrav- 
agant. Of course, psychologists and physicists are merely human 
beings despite their lordly pretence. And so they cling to their com- 
mon-sense convicitions, even when they are Cartesians. Seeing all of 
this, what did the early Cartesians do? They became pious. Since 
God created the world, He doubtless adjusted soul-events to matter- 
events, at least in some cases. Doubtless He established laws govern- 
ing the relations of soul and body. So far as I can recall, the early 
Cartesians did not formulate these laws. What they did was to state 
the situation unmistakably—the problem of justifying this common- 
sense convicition is beyond the competence of either matter-science or 
soul-science. It is a theological problem. It is the problem of ex- 
plaining what the Creator was about when He attached souls to one 
aggregation of matter rather than to another. The ultimate deter- 
mination of the question followed upon the automatism of animals. 
The Creator, it seems, created but a limited number of quite spirit- 
ual substances. For reasons known only to the Creator, these spirit- 
ual substances were attached to a certain type of matter-event- 
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aggregation—to what we call the human body—and to this type 
alone. Provided the theologian can explain the Creator’s purposes, 
this is intelligible; if the theologian can not, it is scientific nonsense 
for matter-scientist or soul-scientist to admit the question. The phys- 
icist dares not refer to a rose as red or yellow; a psychologist dares 
not refer to electro-magnetic waves, unless he is permitted to do so by 
the theologian. ' 

Modern psychology, having obtained its field of jurisdiction by 
the Cartesian filter, became pious of necessity although psychologists 
did their best to disguise it. They assumed the theological principle 
under another name. Psycho-physical parallelism, interactionism, 
double-aspect theories—all of these are disguises for a surreptitious 
theology. Why did the psychologists surreptitiously accept the the- 
ology? Obviously, because they were in a dilemma. Descartes de- 
fined their subject-matter, and they wished to be grateful. But 
psychologists without laboratories are dreadfully unhappy. Without 
theology they can not ask administrative heads for rooms and gadgets 
with which to amuse themselves. Following Descartes in Descartes’ 
infidelities to himself, they assumed interaction; or else they became 
expediently pious. They affirmed that, if they could only be given 
some pickled brains and some electrical machinery, they could tell us 
what goes on in the soul because what goes on there has an accom- 
panying going-on somewhere else. Or else they declared that they 
could achieve in Cartesian terms what is impossible in Cartesian 
terms—trace a series of events from the soul to the stars or from the 
stars to the soul. A simple faith in the competence of rational the- 
ology have these psychologists. And they did get their laboratories, 
together with monkeys and white rats. But they could get these 
things, and remain Cartesian, only by a pious faith disguised as 
working hypotheses. 

Throughout this strange history the psychologist showed a sound, 
an Aristotelean, instinct. Nature’s apparency, they secretly felt, 
is too easily dismissed by the phrase. The soul seems to dwell within 
an animal body. If theology can not supply for psychology a teleo- 
logical explanation of this; if psychology itself, stubbornly independ- 
ent of theology, must furnish its own explanation; then, indeed, 
psychology must become ungratefully heretical towards Descartes. 
I do not blame the psychologists for their infidelity to him. I erit- 
icize only because they combine fidelity with infidelity, and complicate 
this curious attitude towards Descartes by cherishing without frank 
acknowledgment heresies engendered by Aristotle. I submit that 
not even psychologists may eat their cake and have it too. Either 
the Cartesian matter-concept is to be accepted by the psychologists or 
it is not. Perhaps the Cartesian concept might be subjected to re- 
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vision. But so long as an essentially Cartesian concept is retained 
by implication, just so long must the psychologist take the conse- 
quences. If the concept be accepted, it is the screen that separates 
off the subject-matter of psychology. Cartesian souls and Cartesian 
matter are defined simultaneously and by contra-distinction. If ac- 
cepted, then nothing whatever that neurology or bio-chemistry or 
biology may devise can be of relevance to psychology. The Cartesian 
metaphysics, indeed, destroys neurology and biology—for there is 
but a single matter-science. Let us grant that our animal conviction 
concerning an intimate relation between soul-events and matter- 
events is a coercive animal faith. For psychology, on a Cartesian 
basis, this conviction has scientific respectability only on the con- 
dition that psychology will frankly admit its subordination to the- 
ology. A systematie concurrence of soul-events with certain matter- 
events may be overwhelmingly suggested by seeming facts. But 
granted the concurrence, the psychologist on a strict Cartesian foun- 
dation can find no meaning whatever in it and he can have no concern 
whatever with alleged correlated matter-events. On this basis, if the 
psychologist turn to the nervous system he is usurping the prerog- 
atives of the physicist. Accept the Cartesian filter, and a psychol- 
ogist with a laboratory becomes the living embodiment of a contra- 
diction. His impertinence is an unpardonable affront to the physicist. 
On the Cartesian foundations, neurology is as irrelevant to the 
psychologist as the spectrum of a star. Why should he wander into 
the field of the neurologist? In Cartesian terms, nervous systems 
are subject-matters for physicists. A physicist, studying the nerv- 
ous system, can find in it only those geometrical figures, selected from 
the infinitude of such figures, that express the diversity within matter 
distinguishing nerve matter from other material aggregates. There 
is nothing in nervous systems, according to Cartesianism, that phys- 
icists can not discover. If a psychologist, so-called, discover anything 
in the nervous system, he does this not as a psychologist, but as a 
neurological physicist, and probably as an amateur physicist to boot. 

If psychologists are defiant; if psychologists insist upon labo- 
ratories and communion with chemists and biologists ; then they must, 
if consistency be an ideal, openly reject the Cartesian filter. They 
must in principle deny the validity of the Cartesian metaphysics. In 
principle they must deny his concept of matter, however revised. 
They must assert that their subject-matter is not defined by screening 
the totality of events through the Cartesian matter-concept. How 
then will they find a subject-matter? I submit that, if they have a 
subject-matter at all, they must find it through a concordat with the 
biologists. 

Psychologists who insist upon laboratories are in fact voicing 
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extraordinary metaphysical demands. They are in fact demanding 
a new, a non-Cartesian, metaphysics of nature. Psychology, it seems 
clear, is continually seeking alliance with the other sciences, and is 
continually retreating with misgivings from such an alliance. The 
reason for this hesitancy is not difficult to find: not psychology alone, 
but the whole of modern science is implicitly Cartesian with a degree 
of fidelity not wholly suspected by the scientists. If psychology is to 
be a laboratory science ; if psychology is to be affiliated with the other 
sciences; then psychology must demand a revision, not merely of its 
own conflicting metaphysical presuppositions but equally of those 
conflicting metaphysical assumptions of the other sciences. Modern 
sciences, despite their plurality, can not but secretly yearn for their 
own destruction. Biology, chemistry, and even physics itself—in the 
end their proponents are tempted by the Cartesian vision of a matter- 
science within which the infinitude of seemingly unlike events could 
be expressed in a single language that employs the infinite resources 
of mathematics. But Descartes, who defined this ideal, excluded psy- 
chologists from participation. It is then not astonishing that modern 
psychology can satisfy its ambitions for a multi-lateral treaty of 
amity only if the plurality of the sciences will forsake Descartes. 

If the psychologist be unhappy without a laboratory, his heart’s 
desire is realizable only if a new concept of the unity of nature, a 
non-Cartesian concept, be pvovided. Laboratory psychologists— 
whether they know this or not—are insisting upon a fundamental 
continuity between the various dissimilar sets of events within the 
totality of nature. 

The laboratory, for psychology, symbolizes the principle that psy- 
chology is a natural science in the sense in which the natural and the 
physical are equivalent. To assume this is to repudiate Descartes. 
To assert both the plurality of the sciences and their integration with- 
in a system, together with the inclusion of psychology within this 
system—this is nothing less than the repudiation of Descartes in the 
name of Aristotle. The laboratory psychologists are, in effect, urging 
a metaphysical foundation for science of an essentially Aristotelean 
type. The laboratory psychologists’ enterprises are unintelligible 
unless they are willing to acknowledge the scientific respectability of 
the nutritive, the reproductive, the animal and locomotory, the mem- 
orative and rational souls. The psychologist who seeks the assistance 
of the electrical engineer, and is confident that white rats will eluci- 
date the problems of human learning—this psychologist, I contend, 
must choose. Either he must assert that he has no science unless 
theology insure it; or else he must abjure Descartes and return to 
psychology. Psychology, in the latter event, will have a certain im- 
portance, but only because every science is important. The psy- 
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chologist will be merely a highly specialized biologist. Becoming a 
biologist, however, the psychologist will be the spear point of a 
mighty revolution. He can not be accepted within the brotherhood 
of the natural scientists unless they, too, will abjure Descartes. If 
the psychologists should convert their brothers to an Aristotelean 
loyalty, then psychology would have a high destiny. Psychology 
would voice the demand for a new philosophy for science. 
Apert G,. A. BALZz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





PROGRAM AND ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS READ AT THE 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WESTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, APRIL 
23-25, 1936 


The phototyped program of 94 pages contained abstracts of some 
of the papers, but other papers were printed in full. The ‘‘General 
Plan of the Meeting’’ is quoted from the program as follows: 

‘‘Wor a number of years many members of the Division have com- 
plained that at the annual meetings too much time is taken up with 
the reading of papers and that not enough time is left for discussion. 
In order to provide more time for discussion, the meeting for this 
year has been arranged in a new way. 

‘On the first afternoon, papers will be read in the traditional 
fashion. Abstracts of these papers are given in this pamphlet. On 
the second afternoon, there will be discussion of papers presented in 
this pamphlet. These papers will not be read orally at the meeting, 
and consequently all the time will be available for discussion of 
the points raised by the papers. The authors and designated dis- 
cussion leaders will be primarily responsible for the discussion, but 
other members of the Division are invited to participate. 

‘‘The two morning sessions will be devoted to discussion of topics 
designated in the program. Professor Frank H. Knight, of the 
department of economics of the University of Chicago, has prepared 
a statement to be used as the starting point of the discussion Friday 
morning; and Professor Charles Hartshorne has prepared a state- 
ment to be used as the starting point of the discussion Saturday 
morning. These statements are contained in this pamphlet. At the 
morning sessions groups of discussion leaders will be primarily re- 
sponsible for seeing that an enlightening and thorough examination 
of the problems at issue is made; but other members of the Division 
are invited to participate in the discussion.’’ 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 23 


Plato and Greek Slavery. GLENN R. Morrow. 


It has been maintained that Plato regarded slavery as funda. 
mentally wrong, and that in the Laws he was simply accommodating 
himself to existing conditions and withholding his own views. A 
systematic comparison shows that Plato’s law of slavery in the Laws 
is distinctly less liberal than the Athenian law of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. This is exhibited particularly (@) in the greater severity 
of the punishments prescribed for slaves and in the recognition of 
the principle of private vengeance; (b) in the lack of protection af- 
forded the slave against personal injury; (c) in the adoption of the 
principle of the deterior condicio for determining the status of per- 
sons of mixed descent; and (d@) in the substitution of the agoge for 
the suit for apostasy in the case of delinquent freedmen. These de- 
partures from the relatively humane law of Athens seem guided by 
the principle that the distinction between slave and free man is a 
necessary one, and that it should be more rigorously and consistently 
adhered to than was customary in Athenian law and practice. 


Plato’s Secret. Rupert C. Lopae. 


Of all the views as to ‘‘Plato’s Secret,’’ Friedlander’s seems the 
most plausible. But I think it is possible to go further. 

Friedlander views Plato’s Secret as ‘‘Socrates, made young and 
handsome,’’ and thinks that Plato’s personality has ‘‘merged’’ with 
that of Socrates. This ‘‘merger’’ has to be lived, and can not be im- 
parted in words. Socrates is the concrete embodiment of the ‘‘vir- 
tues’? which he never succeeds in defining in words; and Plato’s 
‘*secret’’ consists in the dramatic portrayal of the living Socrates. 

I think ‘‘Plato’s Secret’’ is broader than this. Socrates’ inter- 
locutors are also ‘‘embodiments of the virtues,’’ Charmides, Laches, 
Nicias, Theaetetus. And also the readers of the Dialogues. Plato 
is really creating, in his writings as well as within his Academy, a 
group of ‘‘Friends of Ideas,’’ who share their philosophic experiences. 
The creation of this spiritual Academy, unlimited by time or space, 
is Plato’s real ‘‘secret.’’ 


St. Augustine’s Conception of Time. HerMAN HAUSHEER. 

St. Augustine’s analysis of the nature of time as given in Con- 
fessions XI.14-31 is the third large treatise on the problem which 
antiquity bequeathed. The two others were those of Aristotle, who 
first systematically treated the problem (Physics 4.10-14), and of 
Plotinus (Ennead ITI.7.1-18). 

In accordance with the custom of the time, St. Augustine pre- 
sented his theological position in the form of an exposition of Genesis 
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1, using the text with the whole apparatus of contemporary phi- 
losophy. He thus was forced to discuss the nature of time in con- 
nection with the problem of God’s relation to the creation. God 
is not in time, nor does he contain time. Eternity and time are 
radically incompatible. The universe and time were created simul- 
taneously. St. Augustine heroically seeks to safeguard the immu- 
tability of God. 

Next the saint of Hippo struggles at great length with the follow- 
ing questions: Is time objective? Do the present, the past, and the 
future have real existence? How is time measured if it is non- 
existent, and if it is not space? The saint, as was typical of him, was 
not satisfied with his analysis of the nature of time. 

The writer of the paper seeks to present a solution to some of the 
unanswered problems of St. Augustine’s analysis of time in accord- 
ance with the saint’s own basic assumptions. 


Fripay, APRIL 24 


Discussion Meeting. Topic: Rational and Ethical Basis of Social- 
Economic Policy. Discussion leaders: T. V. SmitH, A. P. Bro- 
GAN, F. C. SHarp, H. O. Eaton, J. W. Hupson, E. JorDAN, BONNO 
TAPPER, FRANK KNIGHT, CHARNER PERRY. 


Afternoon Meeting. Section A—Logic and Epistemology. 


On Our Lack of Certainty as to the Truth of Any and All Prop- 
ositions. GARDNER WILLIAMS. 

Propositions may be (1) true, and (2) justifiably believed, even 
though the ground for believing them is not certain. Truth is taken 
to be more nearly defined as correspondence than as anything else. 
Probability is defined as the rational force or probative efficacy of the 
evidence tending to make somebody think that something is true. 
100 per cent. probability, or certainty, is precluded by the element 
of transcendence involved in all knowledge, and by other factors 
making error always possible. The utter independence of truth and 
certainty is shown. The justification of belief by mere preponder- 
ance of evidence, without totality, is demonstrated. 

The following series of propositions is analysed : 

. Gelon and Aeschylus were contemporaries. 

. Proposition (1) is highly probable. 

. Proposition (2) is highly probable. 

. Proposition (3) is highly probable. 


n-1). Proposition (n-2) is highly probable because the principles 
of reason are valid. 

(n). The ground of our belief in the truth of proposition (n-1) is 
faith and practicality. 
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Pragmatism is rejected. Practicality justifies reason, which leads 
us to truth. Practicality is neither the direct ground of our beliefs, 
nor the nature of truth. 


Implication and Deducibility. Arnotp F, Emcu. 


Lewis, in the presentation of his calculus of strict implication, 
contends that this calculus accords with the usual meaning of ‘‘im- 
plies’’ such that ‘‘p strictly implies q’’ is synonymous with ‘‘q is 
deducible from p.’’ This paper presents, first, certain considerations 
in the light of which this statement does not hold, and second, a new 
implicative relation upon which a calculus of propositions can be 
based such that (a) it accords with the ordinary meaning of deduc- 
ibility, (b) the paradoxical theorems of strict as well as of material 
implications are explained, (c) logical and mathematical proposi- 
tions can be both consistent and independent, and (d) the entire 
calculi of strict and material implications can be derived from it. 

The locus of departure from Lewis is the recognition that any 
strict implication can be known to hold under circumstances which 
make that fact useful for inferential purposes only when it is known 
to hold regardless of whether the antecedent is impossible or not or 
the consequent is necessarily true or not. Hence if q’s deducibility 
from p means ‘‘it is inconsistent that p should be true and q false,” 
then this relation must be distinguishable from ‘‘the impossibility of 
p true and q false’’ such that its truth-status is undetermined by 
either the impossibility of p or the necessity of q, ie., such that it 
may hold even though p is possible and q is possibly false and such 
that it may fail to hold even though p is impossible or q is neces- 
sarily true. Thus any intent to express in logic the exact meaning 
of deducibility must depart from Lewis to the extent of introducing 
discrimination between relations which are for him indiscriminable, 
i.e., between the relations of inconsistency and impossibility. In- 
consistency must be a narrower relation than impossibility and the 
assertion of an inconsistency must be a stronger statement than the 
assertion of a corresponding impossibility. 

The new calculus of propositions presented in this paper is based 
on these considerations and is developed such that the properties 
(a) ...,(b)...,(¢)...,and(d) ... , previously indicated, 
obtain. 


Aristotle’s Theory of Opposites (The Validating Forms). Gorge 
G. LECKIE. 


Aristotle’s theory of opposites is fundamental for Aristotelian 
logic and ontology. This article limits his theory of opposites to the 
scope of Aristotle’s treatment in the Categorie. 
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The basic opposites are: 1. Correlatives, of which the apprehen- 
sion of one of the pair involves the apprehension of the other; 2. 
Contraries, or the opposition of attributes and classes determined by 
attributes, from which arises the possibility of strict disjunction, 
and hence of the formally true and false ; 3. Habitude and privation, 
or determinate pairs in natural process; 4. Contradiction, or the ex- 
istential and formal basis for categorical truth and falsity. If truth 
and falsehood depend partially on formal being rather than their 
very being depending on truth and falsehood, then the opposites 
must have unity in both essence and existence. 

The exposition of this problem will be approached through this 
mode: 1. A statement of the kinds of opposites as given by Aristotle 
in the treatise Categoria, with a brief elaboration of each; 2. A state- 
ment of the implied systematic affiliation of the principles. 

Aristotle’s treatment of correlatives as the formal connectives of 
logical syntax requires adjustment to his treatment of attribution or 
disjunctive separation. The relational aspect of Aristotelian thought, 
which is the basis of formal being, has been neglected by a corrupt 
tradition. 


The Theory of Conditional Arguments. Davi F. SWENSON. 
This paper occupies itself with filling in some gaps in the ordinary 


treatment of these arguments, and in making certain critical obser- 
vations on the manner in which conditional arguments and prop- 
ositions are involved in current mathematical logics. Among other 
things it distinguishes between true conditional propositions and 
indefinite categorical compound propositions; it exhibits a square of 
opposition into which these latter propositions enter, completely 
analogous to the traditional square of simple categoricals; it exhibits 
the negative of ‘‘if p then q,’’ and proves that this proposition is 
illegitimately introduced into the interpretations of Principia; it pro- 
poses a definition of independence as betweeen two propositions only, 
in terms of negation and implication; it attacks the principle of uni- 
versal substitution as employed in current symbolic systems of logie, 
arguing that it is equivalent to the assertion that the class of prop- 
ositions is homogeneous with respect to the combining forms of com- 
pound propositions, and with respect to implication; it demonstrates 
the falsity of this assumption by showing that it inevitably leads to 
absurdities in several parts of the system; it exhibits a system of 
equivalents between the various moods of conditional arguments; it 
discusses the principle of such arguments; exhibits two new forms of 
pure alternative and disjunctive syllogisms, analogous to the pure 
hypothetical syllogism; and it exhibits twelve forms of the dilemma, 
instead of the usually recognized four forms. 
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Discussion by RicHarp McKeon, P. B. Rice, V. C. AupricH, C, H, 
PATTERSON. 


Afternoon Meeting. Section B—Ethics and Esthetics. 


The Use of Fine Art. G. W. BEISWANGER. 


Dewey’s analysis of esthetic experience as such in Art as Experi- 
ence has recently been interpreted as an abandonment of the instru. 
mental theory of art: Dewey, it is said, has come to think of fine art 
as the result of a specialized activity in which the sensory values of 
experience are cultivated for their own sake and for what they add to 
experience in contemplative understanding of its qualities as such. 

The paper contends that this interpretation arises from the false 
assumption that an analysis of art as such necessarily implies an as- 
such theory of art. Dewey’s account of the emergence of esthetic 
experience from factors resident in general experience is hardly con- 
sistent with an esoteric view of fine art. While fine art has to be 
cultivated for its own sake, if it is to be cultivated at all, its values 
must return to, and penetrate into, common experience, if these val- 
ues are to have depth and meaning and are to be secure. 

The marked isolation of art in modern life is not an ultimate but 
a problem, arising out of the social disorganization of contemporary 
life. Asa problem, it is identical in nature with the larger problem 
of social disorganization. The two problems must be solved together 
and reciprocally. Esthetic experience (and its product, fine art) is 
therefore ‘‘peculiarly instrumental’’; not only because it performs 
specific individual and social functions, but because, by creating the 
conscious idea of art, it has furnished modern man with the basis on 
which experience is to be evaluated, the ideal towards which expe- 
rience is to be directed, and the means by which experience is to be 
made more perfect in the direction of its ideal. 


Are There Objectwe Standards of Value? L. P. CHAMBERS. 


Whether there are objective standards of value is no longer an 
academic question merely; for if in the confused counsels and con- 
flicting ideals of today we are not to turn in despair from democracy 
to despotism we must answer the question whether there is no single 
goal to the attaining of which all might codperate. 

In the Republic Plato affirms that there is an absolute beauty and 
an absolute good and so of all other things that may be brought under 
a single ‘‘idea’’ or universal. These universals he conceived as 
single, eternal, immutable, knowable, but also creative: for ‘‘the good 
may be said to be not only the author of knowledge to all things 
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known, but of their existence and essence.’’ A universal then is 
neither visible pattern, notion, nor unknown divine archetype, but 
a creative agency in organic things. 

Whether this interpretation does justice to Plato’s theory, it does 
suggest an answer to our question. Absolute Truth, Beauty, Good 
are not fixed patterns, final truths, fixed codes, but are creative urges 
in mankind, the scientific, esthetic, and social instincts which lead 
men to frame theories, create beautiful things, plan utopias, and then 
discard them continually in favor of better. 

The criterion of betterness is the Nisus to Unity. That is more 
true or good which brings more order and unity into life. This gives 
us our social goal : ever-widening circles of human coéperation, a fam- 
ily, a state, a United States, ultimately a United States of the World. 

Devotion to the common good implied in this ideal Plato thought 
could be found only in an aristocracy of character and intelligence. 
If democracy is to be saved we must infuse this ideal in the many, and 
learn to measure our own and others’ worth in terms not of accu- 
mulated wealth but of service to humanity. 


An Attempt at a Classification of Human Rights. J. W. Hupson. 


The list of rights historically insisted upon is heterogeneous. 
How shall these rights be defined? What are their limits? How 
are they interrelated? How conciliate conflicts among them? 
Which are fundamental? Are some absolute, some relative? Some 
permanent, some temporary? In other words, is there possible any 
logical classification of rights? If so, on what principle? 

The concept of rights is, really, an ethical concept. A right is a 
moral demand. How prove that any moral demand is valid? 

Rights are conditions necessary for the best realization of what 
men are ultimately capable of becoming. This end is expressed 
through fundamental desire, which gives rise to the sense of obli- 
gation. This end is the ultimate obligation and so the ultimate right. 
All other rights are either constituents of this right or the necessary 
means of best achieving it. Whether any right shall be protected by 
law depends upon whether this is the best way to ensure its effective 
recognition. (The paper then proceeds to develop the theory of 
rights presented in the author’s recent book, Why Democracy?) 


Discussion by VAN Meter AMEs, CHARLES HARTSHORNE, P. E. JOHN- 
son, A. P. BROGAN. 


Annual Dinner. Presidential Address: Social Ideals and the Law, 
by E. T. MircHeE.t. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 25 


Discussion Meeting. Topic: Nature of Philosophical Method. 
Discussion leaders: C. W. Morris, E. L. ScoHaus, CHaruEs Harts. 

HORNE, H. Friau, H. D. Roruors, D. F. Swenson, W. H. Werk. 
MEISTER, VIRGIL MICHEL. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Zeno of Elea. A Text, with Translation and Notes. H. D. P. Luz. 
Cambridge: The University Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1936. vi-+125 pp. $2.25. 


This is the first monograph of a new series, called Cambridge 
Classical Texts, under the general editorship of Professors F. M. 
Cornford, D. S. Robertson, and F. E. Adcock. The object of the 
present study is not to discuss the philosophy of Zeno, but rather 
to present as a whole the information we have regarding his position 
in the history of philosophy. This is done by means of a Greek text, 
English translation, and explanatory notes. The arguments of 
Zeno are arranged under four headings, Plurality, Place, Motion, 
and the Millet Seed. The book is valuable as furnishing a reliable 


historical basis for understanding the philosophical problems raised 
by Zeno. 





R. 8. 


Johannes Reinke’s dynamische Naturphilosophie und Weltanschau- 
ung. Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer herkunft aus der 
Botanik mit einer monographischen Bibliographie Johannes 
Reinke. Moritz Kuver. (Studien und Bibliographien zur Ge- 
genwartsphilosophie, herausgegeben von Werner Schingnitz, 


Siebzehntes Heft.) Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1935. vii+ 168 pp. 
5 M. 


At the time that Haeckel was convinced that he had solved all 
‘‘world-riddles’’ and almost every high-school teacher in Germany 
swore to the infallibility of his solution, Reinke was a leader of the 
opposition to Haeckel’s monism. The vitalistic world-view of 
Reinke’s theory of ‘‘dominants’’—related to the ‘‘entelechies’’ of 
Aristotle—thus became the precursor of Driesch’s vitalism. But 
this opposition to Haeckel was not limited to a criticism of his ex- 
planation of the facts of nature. For Haeckel’s monism was more 
than a theoretic philosophy of nature and seemed to offer for a 
liberal or socialistic philosophy of life a foundation on a scientific 
a-metaphysical basis. Reinke offered equivalently a metaphysical 
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background for science and a metaphysical and religious super- 
structure to a philosophy of science. As a member of the Prussian 
Upper House he was a leader in conservative and reactionary politics. 

Kluge’s book gives a good and a thorough account of Reinke’s 
philosophy of nature and philosophy of life. We conclude that 
Reinke’s was a philosophically-interested mind, but that he was in no 
sense a philosopher—although Kluge does not see this entirely clearly 
and tends to overestimate the philosophical significance of Reinke’s 
thought. He also gives us a mistaken perspective when he attempts 
to connect Reinke with modern political movements in Germany: his 
ideology was much more that of a philosophically-minded conserva- 
tive than that of an adherent of the Third Reich. 

M. A. G. 


William Torrey Harris, 1835-1935. A Collection of Essays, includ- 
ing Papers and Addresses presented in Commemoration of Dr. 
Harris’ Centennial at the St. Louis Meeting of the Western Di- 
vision of the American Philosophical Society. Edited by Ep- 
warp L. Scuaus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 1936. 136 pp. $1.25. 


This little volume serves three purposes. It celebrates the cen- 


tenary of Harris with interesting reminiscences by some of his as- 
sociates. It discusses critically Harris’s relation to the more general 
philosophical currents to which he contributed (Professor C. M. 
Perry describes his activities in the St. Louis Movement; Professor 
E. L. Schaub, as editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy ; 
Professor H. G. Townsend, in relation to political liberalism and 
nationalism; and Dr. K. F. Leidecker, in relation to Indian phi- 
losophy). Lastly, the volume contains a bibliography of works 
about Harris to supplement the previously published bibliography of 
Harris’s own works. Altogether this is an attractive chapter in the 
history of American philosophy, exhibiting well the peculiar motiva- 
tions and directions of early Hegelianism in this country. A more 
adequate account of how Harris applied his philosophy in the field 
of education would have been welcome. I can not refrain from 
quoting a delightful bit from Dr. Dodson’s address, since it reflects 
what Europeans are in the habit of charging to the account of 
‘unconscious’? American pragmatism: he writes (p. 26), ‘‘ All suc- 
cessful leaders and managers of men are in a sense unconscious 
Hegelians.’’ 


H. W. S. 
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Aesthetic Analysis. D. W. Pratt. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. 1936. vii-+ 211 pp. $2.00. 

Professor Prall’s Aesthetic Analysis is apparently an attempt 
both to carry on and to simplify the argument in his Aesthetic Judg- 
ment. ‘‘ Aesthetics is,’’ according to him, ‘‘a theory of the nature of 
the arts; . . . its total subject matter is the qualitative nature of 
things as presented to us directly through our sensory-affective or- 
ganic functioning’’ (p. 204). The book indeed may be said to aim 
at an analysis of the esthetic feeling as the ‘‘qualitative presentation 
of our world’’ (p. 5). Professor Prall again makes much of the con- 
cept of ‘‘aesthetic surface,’’ though he now uses surface in an en- 
larged and almost Pickwickian sense. Surface apparently refers not 
only to the quality of sensation directly percieved or of form di- 
rectly apprehended, but to sensations and forms both, as the ‘‘con- 
densation of a process’’; or, as the author puts it, ‘‘immediate 
quality, directly felt as the unifying completion of the process of 
emotional perception.’’ Mr. Prall seems to have been much influ- 
enced, since the publication of Aesthetic Judgment, by Dewey’s 
theory of art as integrated experience. 

Strictly speaking, Professor Prall’s analysis is a formulation of 
the structures allegedly inherent in this manifold, structures which 
are both illustrated and exploited in concrete works of art. There 
are, for Professor Prall, two fundamental serial orders or structures: 
the spatio-temporal structure, and the structure of qualities. ‘‘The 
qualitative orders and the spatio-temporal orders are equally ab- 
stract, but they are clearly distinct in nature, and while they are de- 
pendent reciprocally for concrete exhibition, they are independently 
variable’’ (p. 59). 

The present reviewer is by no means convinced that Professor 
Prall’s theory of serial orders is really, in his own words, ‘‘a way of 
learning what works of art are in their actual presented being, by 
learning the aesthetic elements and relations which go to make up 
that being’’ (p. 169). If these orders are only realized in specific 
works of art, it would seem to follow that these orders are analytical 
derivations from them, rather than hypostases or Platonic realms of 
being, which they somehow incarnate and exemplify. The shrewd 
and penetrating things that Professor Prall has to say about specific 
problems in the arts seem independent of his logico-metaphysical 
scheme of serial orders. Even in the dialectic of his own position 
the theory of orders seems inadequate to account for what he calls 
‘*relevance through expression’’ (Ch. V). His interpretation of ex- 
pression or ‘‘expressed feeling as the focus of intelligibility,’’ or 
meaning become immediate, is extremely suggestive, and is not, I 
think, dependent on the preceding analysis. The same may be said 
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of his analysis of critical standards. ‘‘Serious criticism,’’ he writes, 
‘ig never primarily evaluation, but intelligent description and com- 
parison, like all other informative discourse’’ (p. 203). Terms of 
criticism may be reduced to the names of ‘‘structural characteristics 
on the one hand, and qualities in varying degree on the other’’ (p. 
203). But it does not quite appear that Professor Prall’s esthetic 
orders are necessary to such naming. One suspects that part of the 
difficulty of this book to the philosophical reader and to the lover of 
the arts is its attempt, not unknown before in esthetic theory, to 
make the author’s candid and exact perceptions the slave of an initial 
dialectic. This difficulty in Professor Prall’s case is not mitigated 
by simplicity of prose. As one illustration among many may be 
cited the following sentence, which, even in the context and after re- 
peated readings, leaves the reviewer baffled: ‘‘In any case aesthetic 
analysis as presented in these chapters, guided by the unitary feeling 
of specific works of art, appears to be the actual knowledge of works 
of art in general that aesthetic theory as such would take as its 
aim’’ (p. 171). 

Professor Prall’s points are too important to be rendered thus 
unnecessarily perplexing. 

I. E. 


Grundlegung zu einer Philosophie der Kunst. RupotF JANOKE. 
Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1936. Pp. xv-+ 162. 4.80 M. 


Dr. Jancke makes it clear, in the Preface, that he has formulated 
the basis of a philosophy of art but has not attempted to work out the 
details of such a philosophy. This explains the book’s limitations. 
It does not make good reading. It is very schematic and condensed ; 
its successive propositions are not supported with sufficient analysis 
and argument to be convincing to anyone who is not already in agree- 
ment with them; and almost no empirical verification is offered. 
The book could therefore be described as a full outline of lectures on 
the philosophy of art which, as lectures, might well be illuminating 
and persuasive, but, as notes, remain inadequate. 

On the other hand, I happen to be in strong sympathy with the 
author’s main position and therefore welcome his terse formulation 
of his ideas. His approach is phenomenological, though he is criti- 
cal of older phenomenologists on numerous points; it is realistic in 
its repudiation of a subjectivistic interpretation of the esthetic ex- 
perience and in its insistence on the objectivity of artistic value; and 
it avoids intellectualistic, emotionalistic, abstractionist and other 
modern overemphases. Due allowance is made for the traditional 
and the cultural sources of art; the positive relation of art to moral 
values and to the world of nature is discussed in a somewhat original 
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and in an illuminating way ; and more specific problems such as those 
of modern abstractionism, photography, and the essential nature of 
tragedy are dealt with very ably. The first chapter is devoted toa 
systematic examination of value, the second, to moral value, the third 
and longest, to esthetic value, and the fourth, to tragedy. In con. 
formity with a common, and I believe a mistaken, tendency, natural 
beauty is given a certain priority to artistic value, with some re. 
sultant confusion. This seems to me to be the weakest point in the 
argument. I am also not wholly clear as to the author’s distinction 
between what he calls ‘‘moral’’ and quasi-esthetic ‘‘ethical’’ values, 
We should hold our criticism, however, until he is able to give us a 
much fuller account of his philosophy of art and value. 
T. M. G. 


Why Democracy? A Study in the Philosophy of the State. Jay 
WiuiAm Hupson. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1936. xiv-+ 246 pp. $2.00. 


The central core of this plea for democracy is ethical. Wider 
than merely political democracy is social or ethical democracy, ‘‘a 
momentous theory of what men are and what they may be.’’ The 
ease for democracy in this sense is based upon the appeal to those 
human rights which are ‘‘the conditions necessary to total, rational, 


measureless, and social self-realization.’’ Rights are not what can 
not be taken from us; they are what ought not to be taken from us 
if we are to become all that we are capable of becoming. That form 
of political state is best which will best guarantee the abiding recog- 
nition of those rights. 

Whether, within these premises, democracy can furnish a superior 
brand of government, resolves itself into the question ‘‘of the com- 
petence of human nature in the average to secure its own rights.” 
The familiar charges against democracy, rehearsing the ignorance, 
incompetence, susceptibility to irrational leadership, and apathy of 
the average voter, merely demonstrate that democracy is as yet ‘‘but 
a poor guarantee of human rights’’ as the author conceives them. 
Democracy’s main strength lies in the fact that no rival form can 
better perform the central function of ethically justifiable govern- 
ment. It is at one and the same time ‘‘the most pitiful and yet the 
most glorious form of the State. In this it partakes of the inevitable 
defects and the unconquerable aspirations of human nature. ... 
But of all the forms of the State, democracy gives human nature more 
of a chance on the side of hope than any other State can give s0 
amply or with so great a promise of lasting security.’’ In the self- 
realization sweepstakes, that is, democracy stumbles home a winner 
by default. 
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In these days of wavering morale among many who have hitherto 
entertained the democratic hope, it is an excellent thing to have the 
theoretical case for incorrigible optimism in politics stated as per- 
suasively as it is here. But the restricted scope of the volume (it 
specifically eschews economic issues) deprives it in this reader’s 
opinion both of the solidity of foundation and of the driving force 
of complete conviction of which democracy most stands in need at 
the present hour. Unless democratic self-realization can discipline 
itself to avoid the social cleavages so far produced by economic 
laissez-faire, its immediate future is all too likely to become literally 
the academic question that it is in the pages of this book. 

HB. Ay te 


Philosophskoye Ucheniye Marxa. (Philosophical Teachings of Marx. 
A Chrestomathy from Plekhanov. Collected by V. L. Sara- 
BYANOV.) Moscow: Government Social-Economic Publishing 
House. 1933. 


Plekhanov was one of the leading Marxist writers of the pre-war 
period. Lenin had several sharp disagreements with him ; and after 
‘the revolution of March 1917 Plekhanov took the side of the Men- 
shevik branch of the Social-Democrats, bitterly opposing the October 
Bolshevik revolution. Yet, said Lenin, after all, the best that has 


been written on philosophy from the standpoint of Marxism is the 
work of Plekhanov. This is still in general the view of the Russian 
Communists. The principal point in which he diverges from Lenin 
is in his ‘‘hieroglyphic’’ theory of knowledge, according to which 
our sensations are symbols or hieroglyphics of objects rather than 
copies or pictures of them. The present anthology gives an idea of 
his skill as a writer both in exposition and in polemics, which he 
carried on against Bogdanov, Bernstein and the other revisionists, 
The Neo-Kantians and the Machists. The editor, Sarabyanov, was 
in considerable disrepute some time ago in the Soviet Union, as being 
guilty of a ‘‘mechanistic distortion’’ of dialectical materialism. 

H. F. Mins, Jr. 


New York Cry. 
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Fitzpatrick, Edward A.: Readings in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. (The Century Catholic College Texts.) New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. 1936. xxxix-+ 809 pp. $3.50. 

Margolius, Hans: Grundlegung zur Ethik. Berlin: Berthold 
Levy. 1936. 17 pp. (An outline of his system of ethics, based on 
the ‘‘will to love.”’ 
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REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE GENERALE DE 
LA CrviuisaTIon. Fase. 13. Le probléme de la substance dans la 
philosophie d’Aristote. Etude critique. Gustav Koehler. La phi- 
losophie de Maimonide: Henri Serouya. Arts et littératures com- 
parés. Voyageurs francais aux Pays-Bas dans la premiére moitié 
du XIX® siécle (suite et fin): H. van der Tuin. Les mémoires d’un 
clere (17 partie) : André Michel. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG. Jahrgang V, Heft 1. Zum 
Begriff des Wesens: Herbert Marcuse. L’oeuvre d’art a 1’époque de 
sa reproduction mécanisée: Walter Benjamin. On the Institution- 
alized Role of Women and Character Formation: Margaret Mead. 
Die ‘‘Enquéte Ouvriére’’ von Karl Marx: Hilde Weiss. 

THe Prrsonauist. Summer, 1936. Have We Souls?: R. 7. 
Flewelling. The Metaphysical Foundations of Critical Personal- 
ism: William Stern. Hypocritesbane Voltaire: William Van Wyck. 
Christian versus Buddhist Mysticism: N. Lossky. Depths of Re- 
ality: J. S. Moore. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following announcement of a Scandinavian 
Prize Competition for a book dealing with the subject, ‘‘Can an ob- 


jective moral standard be set up in the present age? If so, on what 
can it be based?’’ The manuscripts will be judged by Professor 
John Landquist, Sweden, Dr. A. H. Winsnes, Norway, and Professor 
Hans Ruin, Finland. For the three best manuscripts the following 
prizes will be awarded: First Prize, Sw. Crs 2,000; Second Prize, 
Sw. Crs 1,000; Third Prize, Sw. Crs 500. In addition the usual 
royalties will be paid. The manuscripts may be submitted in Swed- 
ish, Danish, English, German, or French. The latest date for re- 
ceiving manuscripts is January 1, 1937. For details, information 
may be obtained from one of the three firms sponsoring the com- 
petition: Bokforlaget Natur och Kultur, Stockholm, Sweden; Grund 
Tanum Forlag, Oslo, Norway; Sdderstrém & Co., Férlagsaktiebolag, 
Helsingfors, Finland. 





